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PHILOSOPHICAL SYSTEMS have their ups and downs in the 
world as well as books. And in no instance is this shown 
with greater clearness than by the place which Hegel occupies to- 
day in philosophy. After having first enravished the intellect of 
Germany and profoundly contributed to the moulding of her insti- 
tutions, he was subsequently so far dislodged from his commanding 
position as to be almost entirely forgotten by the present genera- 
tion. Undoubtedly his personality still persists in us as thoughts, 
ideals, and even as words, but his system as a whole now finds but 
few isolated votaries, and it is not uncommon to find persons who 
deem it an unfailing mark of scientific acumen to disparage Hegel 
and to treat him as a pretender in the realm of speculation. 

Utterly different is the situation in America and England. 
Here we see Hegel constantly gaining new friends and constantly 
extending his influence. More and more his system is becoming 
the rallying-point of all who stand in need of a comprehensive 
scheme for combating scepticism, dualism, and utilitarianism ; and 
to many he seems to offer a durable foundation not only for philos- 
ophy, but also for the practical conduct of life. 

The wide gulf which separates opinion of the philosopher at 
home and appreciation of him abroad affords tempting material for 

1 Translated from Professor Eucken's manuscript by Thomas J. McCormack. 
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discussion. But to treat it we must first sketch as tersely and lu- 
cidly as possible the leading characteristics of Hegel's philosophy 
as well as glance at the historical conditions out of which it grew. 

Two great intellectual currents are merged in Hegel's system. 
The first is the philosophy of the great German classical writers, 
developed in opposition to the rationalistic movement of the eigh- 
teenth century, rising in Herder and culminating in Goethe. This 
philosophy opposed with might and main the exclusive hegemony 
of the intellect, of ratiocination, of reflexion pure and simple ; it 
sought a more primordial source, a more promising outlook for life. 
It was not content to interpret the world solely from the point of 
view of man and to shape it with reference to his special ends, but 
the things of the world were invested with appropriate potentiali- 
ties of their own, and reality was conceived as embracing far more 
comprehensive and purer forms of life than those appurtenant to 
man individually. Nature and history thus took on a profundity 
and vitality with which they were never endued before, and to man 
himself, as the outcome of his widened relations, was opened up a 
far fuller life and far deeper vistas into the truth than had ever be- 
fore been held out to him. 

The second current of influences which moulded the intellect- 
uality of the thinkers of the nineteenth century proceeded from 
Kant. In the philosophy of Kant the thinking subject was sev- 
ered from all outward connexions, and installed in a position of 
absolute independence as regards the world. Reality was degraded 
to a realm of purely phenomenal appearances, while the sphere of 
objectivity, the sovereign domain of the thing-in-itself, seemed ut- 
terly and hopelessly beyond man's reach. At first blush, the ten- 
ets of the critical philosophy appear to be in violent contrast with 
the views of the great poets. But closer examination discloses 
bonds of union. The poets were quite averse to the notion of a com- 
pleted world ; they expressly reserved to their imagination, to their 
artistic creative faculty the function of imparting new life and higher 
value to reality. On the other hand, by the " subject " which gives 
shape and being to the empirical world, Kant does not mean the 
individual as such, so much as the intellectual organisation of in- 
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dividuals. His discovery — the point he developed — related to the 
inward constitution of the mind ; in his Practical Reason he even 
created, entirely from within, a realm of absolute reason. 

The combining of two movements having such affinities was 
therefore a perfectly natural step. The world wherein all contrari- 
eties were reconciled, and for which all men longed, was discovered 
in the human mind itself. Inwardness was made synonymous with 
universe. 

The effort thus briefly sketched constituted the pith and kernel 
of all speculative philosophy from Fichte to Hegel ; the individual 
bent of each thinker being expressed by the particular operation 
which he selected as the embodiment of the world and in which he 
sought the creative action of the mind. Fichte found its typification 
in ethics, which afterwards assumed with him a religious coloring ; 
Schelling found it in the various leading phases of his individual 
life, in his physico-philosophical, aesthetical, and religio-historical 
speculations ; Hegel, finally, discovers its embodiment in logic, 
which grows with him to proportions of omnipotence, dominating 
the whole cosmos and all history. With logic the movement first 
assumes its fullest universality, first actually begins to push the 
entering wedge into the entire broad fabric of reality. And here, 
therefore, the culminating point unquestionably is reached, and we 
have only to see the form which Hegel's philosophy assumes, as 
reared upon these foundations. 



Hegel cannot make thought the essence and kernel of reality 
without lifting it far above immediate subjective reflexion. He does 
so by rejecting the opinings and longings of individuals as abso- 
lutely outside the pale of science ; the upshot being that we are 
obliged to divorce our personal crochets and predilections alto- 
gether from research and to consider solely the gist of the matter, 
as that is shaped by immanent necessity. If this be done, our 
thought is not something special and isolated, having an allotted 
place by the side of other sorts of thought, but it is thought itself, 
pure and simple, and bearing within itself the assurance of abso- 
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lute truth. Without such certainty, there can exist, according to 
Hegel, no impulse to philosophical work. In diametrical contrast 
to those who cannot restrict the barriers of human knowledge 
sharply enough, he says : "The courage of truth, faith in the pow- 
ers of the mind is the first condition of philosophical research. 
" Man must honor himself and esteem himself worthy of the high- 
est there is. He cannot rate the greatness and potency of mind 
"too high. The locked heart of the universe has no power that 
" can withstand the courageous assaults of the intellect ; it must 
"open its doors to it, and lay its riches and depths before its eyes 
"and render them subservient to its pleasure." 

Further, the thought which in Hegel's conception produces 
reality, is not a quiescent, completed existence, but a living spring 
whose waters incessantly gush forth and are constantly spreading. 
It constitutes a process impelled by its own forces and governed by 
its own laws. One simple fundamental principle appears to be at the 
bottom of all its varied intricacy : the law of movement by contra- 
riety. From every thesis springs an antithesis, and the two together 
strive for synthesis. This latter forms a new starting-point and 
produces new antitheses and syntheses, and so the process goes on 
until finally all reality is caught in the movement. 

More closely considered, this liquefaction of reality signifies 
that all concepts involve -contradictions which come to light in 
movement, which dissolve the original concept and afterwards en- 
gender new concepts. In Hegel's view "all things are self-contra- 
dictory," and there exists "in every actuality a combination of ex- 
istence and non-existence." By the agency of the negative the con- 
cept is enabled to pursue naturally its further development. The 
method becomes a genuine dialectic and appears in no respect a 
procedure forcibly impressed upon things by man, but as some- 
thing spontaneously proceeding from the things themselves, or as 
" the natural and spontaneous movement of the concept." As this 
movement is developed, and forges onward according to the rhyth- 
mic law of negative and positive, gradually everything foreign and 
extrinsic is subdued, all darkness is transformed into light, and all 
death into life. Ultimately the mind will know all things as its own 
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and therewith reach the culminating acme of clear self-conscious- 
ness. "The true is the whole. But the whole is only that which 
is reaching perfection through its own spontaneous development." 
In this movement every stage is a transitional point only. 
Nothing that is individual can detach and establish itself without 
soon becoming a prey to lethargy and error. In the very moment 
at which a thing reaches its perfection, and so has fulfilled its pur- 
pose, begins its decline. Thus, life becomes an incessant strug- 
gling. But struggle is not absolute decay, outward disappearance 
is not complete extinction. Everything that sacrifices its individ- 
ual existence is preserved as an integral part, a "moment" of the 
higher stage. Individual natures succumb in the rushing life-flood 
of this prodigious process, only to find a new and imperishable ex- 
istence in the bosom of the whole. Thus the victory always re- 
mains with life, but the annihilation which victory incessantly de- 
mands is in its results appallingly tragical. 

The rigorous application of this method engenders a thor- 
oughly characteristic picture of reality. Not only is everything in- 
volved in flux, but all things are reciprocally concatenated, and 
everything individual and isolated acquires its just import and 
valuation only through its relations and connexions. Everywhere 
the condition of progress is conflict and struggle, never silent and 
peaceful growth. Life is here summoned to put forth its highest 
efforts and activities. Whatever seemed outward and partaking 
of the senses is now proved to be a mere phenomenon of mind for 
mind ; nevermore can material ends be made the goal of conduct. 
Intellectual effort is thrown wholly upon its own resources and 
lifted utterly beyond the interests of the individual man and imme- 
diate psychical life ; it is the action of a higher power, of purely in- 
tellectual and divine creating, that man experiences and feels in 
his individual life. But everything intellectual is concentrated in 
thought with its concepts. Therefore the problem is always to array 
the world's complexes under some broad, comprehending concept, 
to illuminate the whole domain with some one light-giving idea. 
These Ideas form the gist and motive power of history. It is true 
the work is distributed into many provinces, but they are all har- 
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moniously adjusted to one grand, comprehensive connexion, and 
appear as phases or stages of one truth. Thus all things are com- 
pressed and riveted together in a colossal intellectualisation of mat- 
ter, the whole broad scope of life is cast in one mould. But over 
all the rushing haste of movement soars an all-comprehensive con- 
templation, and so the multitudinous press of existence is trans- 
formed into the quiescent calmness of a life under the form of eter- 
nity — sub specie ceternitatis. 

This process, in the first instance, is a matter of intellectual 
power, not of a moral frame of mind. But the moral element is far 
from lacking in it, being involved in absolute abandonment to the 
movement of the world-process, in the subjection of all subjective 
desire to the compulsion of objective truth. The Ideas make use 
of man even against his desire and knowledge ; he is constrained to 
serve them as their instrument, even where he is pursuing his own 
ends and is desirous of satisfying only his own passions. " Pas- 
sions mutually annihilate one another ; reason alone is stirring, 
pursuing its own ends and asserting its own prerogatives." Making 
the Ideas one's personal will, that is morality ; and " the great men 
of history are they who make their individual ends the substantial 
incarnation of what is the will of the world-mind." 

The elaboration of this fundamental conception is not attended 
in all departments with equal facility. Nature remains a badly 
treated step-child, and also with the psychical life of the individual 
Hegel is able to accomplish little. His strength lies indisputably 
on the historical and sociological side, and there is nothing more 
characteristic of his thought than his close interweaving of the 
logical process with a comprehensive historical consideration of 
things. 

The distinctest unfoldment of the view and method mentioned 
is to be found in his theory of the state. As an aggregate fabric of 
reason, as "the realising of the moral idea," the state stands high 
above individuals ; it is not instituted to subserve their ends, but to 
unfold its own Idea as its highest self-constituted aim. The supe- 
riority of the whole to individuals does not prevent the holding of 
great individuals in high esteem. Hegel is thoroughly saturated 
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with the view that all great achievements in history and society are 
the performance of a few gifted individuals, and not the work of 
the striving masses. Yet these individuals are not isolated phe- 
nomena, they are engendered by their time and simply give clear 
expression to the obscure but irresistible endeavors of the commu- 
nity at large. In public opinion there are all things, both false and 
true. To find what is true is the office of the great man. He who 
gives this to his time who fulfils what it wants and struggles to ex- 
press, is the great man of his time. 

At the same time Hegel stoutly combats the wide-spread ten- 
dency to apply purely subjective criticism to the state and to dwell 
exclusively on the evils which under human conditions inevitably 
cling to it. On the contrary, we should, he holds, transport our- 
selves into the innermost life and heart of the whole and seek from 
this point of view to comprehend its many isolated expressions. As 
philosophical insight generally leads to reconciliation with reality, 
so, too, it must apprehend and represent the state as something 
consistently rational. And here the problem of all problems is to 
apprehend the rational as real and the real as rational. For it is as 
much the purpose of philosophical thought to engender the world 
as to understand it. A philosophy is nothing more than "its age 
comprehended in thought," and so it constitutes not the beginning 
but the conclusion of an epoch of civilisation. "As the thought of 
the world, it appears only after reality has completed and perfected 
its formational process. The owl of Minerva begins her flight only 
on the falling of the evening twilight." 

Hegel, accordingly, taught the world to think more highly of 
the state, as also to commit to it greater and more arduous duties. 
Further, he applied his philosophical ideas with pertinacious insist- 
ence to the minuter structure of political relations. Everywhere in 
human society he discovers movement by thesis and antithesis 
towards synthesis, everywhere the operation of contradiction. So 
here the culmination of substantial, practical morality, whose ex- 
pression the state is, is first reached through the stages of outward 
law and subjective morality. Thus Hegel understands punishment 
as the negation of the criminal's negation of the jural order. Thus 
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he recognises in love a resignation of individual existence and a 
regaining of new existence in the object of the love. So likewise, 
in violation of the general tendency of philosophy, he defended 
war as an indispensable instrument of the moral health of nations. 

But the single state is not in Hegel's conception the conclusion 
of things ; its ultimate mission is to be discharged into the ocean 
of the world's historical process. Some one people is always the 
chief vehicle of the growth of its time. Every civilised nation has 
its day. But it holds its vantage only for a brief time and then 
must deliver its torch to another. All the achievements of single 
nations and times serve but a single great purpose, — the develop- 
ment of mind to the consciousness of its freedom. In all building up 
and tearing down but one thing is fulfilled, — the self-discovery, the 
self-reversion of mind. To obtain this substantial freedom requires 
such great labor, for the reason that the mind is constantly recon- 
cealing its own concept, and so is being constantly estranged from 
itself. Thus, "evolution which in nature is a silent outgrowth, in 
mind is a severe and unceasing struggle against self." 

The manner in which the several epochs of civilisation com- 
pose chapters and stages of this universal historical movement 
has been set forth by Hegel with great power, but also with not a 
little violence, and has been brought down by him to the present 
time, in which he believes the victorious conclusion of the whole 
process is reached, the full self- consciousness of the mind attained. 
He closes with the joyous conviction : "The development of the 
principle of mind is the true theodicy, for it is the apprehension 
that the mind can free itself only in the element of mind, and that 
that which has come to pass and is coming to pass day in and day 
out, not only comes from God but is God's work itself." 

The acme of intellectual life is found by Hegel in the realm of 
absolute mind, which he divides into the provinces of art, religion, 
and philosophy. The content of one and all is the same truth : the 
mind's discovery and possessing of itself through movement. Art 
shows this truth in the form of sensuous intuition, religion in the 
form of representation, philosophy in the form of the pure concept. 
Everywhere the intellectual content is paramount. In art the first 
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thing to be sought is the leading Idea, and the history of art thus 
becomes a reflex of the intellectual movement. In religion the ele- 
ment of obscure feeling is emphatically rejected ; the core is the 
thought ; only when the thought is true is the feeling, too, of the 
right sort. 

Here, accordingly, as there, the whole is peculiarly shaped by 
considerations of universal history, in which Hegel regards his own 
time as the acme and confluence of the grand world- movement as 
it progresses by contradiction. Hegel is enabled to give religion 
a characteristic content by the idea which penetrates his entire sys- 
tem, of the absorption of the individual in the intellectual process 
at large and of the new formation of man proceeding therefrom. 
He knows how to portray the life and operation of religion in power- 
ful language. " In this region of the mind flow the Lethean floods 
in which Psyche quenches her burning thirst, in which she drowns 
her every sorrow, shapes the rough asperities and darkened sides 
of time to a mirrored dream, and transfigures them to the bright 
radiance of eternity. " And religion withal is not a power from be- 
yond, but a power here present with us and saturating all reality. 
"The reason of man, the consciousness of his being, is reason pure 
and simple ; the divine in man and the mind, in so far as it is the 
mind of God, is not a mind beyond the stars, beyond the world, 
but God is present, everywhere present, and present as mind in all 
minds." Thus he hopes and speaks with primordial force. But 
whether this religion of the absolute intellectual process is identical 
with the Christian religion as Hegel asserts it is, is quite another 
question. 

The highest summit is occupied by pure philosophy, the phi- 
losophy of knowledge as "mind knowing itself in the form of mind, 
or as comprehending-knowledge." Pure philosophy is not some- 
thing distinct from its history, but the movement of its history 
itself, its movement comprehended in unity and illuminated by 
thought. The doctrines of single philosophers are not the views 
and notions of mere individuals, but stages of one grand, contin- 
uous intellectual process. Everything here has its assured place, 
everything arises out of the whole and flows back again into the 
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whole. In the case of individual thinkers, their doctrines all conform 
to a single leading Idea, and only by such conformity can they at- 
tain their fullest value. The march of this movement is again sub- 
ject to the law of contradiction, of upward movement by thesis and 
antithesis ; here also struggle is the father of things. But the pres- 
ent forms the perfected and highest stage, considered from which all 
that has gone before is set in its proper light, and every isolated 
existence put in possession of its rights. The whole now appears 
"as a circle which returns into itself," which presupposes its be- 
ginning and reaches it only at the end." Thus only can the rest- 
less haste of its advance be transformed into the serenity and bliss 
of all- comprehensive contemplation. 

in. 

It needs but little study of Hegel's system to understand not 
only its powerful influence upon its time, but also its irresistible 
present attraction for sympathetic minds. The idea of a system un- 
limited in comprehension and shaping all departments of thought 
and life by the action of the same set of fundamental principles, 
operates in his philosophy with gigantic power ; while its excessive 
condensation is exhibited by scarcely any other system. The ker- 
nel of Hegel's philosophy is extremely simple, yet the outgrowth 
from it is nowise lacking in luxuriance and variety. With all the 
rigor to which its elaboration as an entirety is subjected, every de- 
partment yet seems to disclose its distinctive characteristics with 
perfect freedom and facility. A further striking feature is the idea 
of a universal reason, of a substantial truth absolutely independent 
of the opinions and volitions of the subject — a truth which proceeds 
in its development by dint of its own intrinsic necessity and accord- 
ing to its own intrinsic laws, and which lifts the mortals who obey 
it far above the pettiness of every-day life. Extremely fruitful, 
too, is the idea of an incessant onward movement of life, of the 
fluidity of all individual entities, and of their being conditioned by 
the flow of the whole. But most titanic of all, perhaps, is the doc- 
trine, which no other thinker has advocated with the same vigor, that 
there can be no genuine progress without contradiction and Strug- 
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gle, that negation is not obstruction, but rather an indispensable 
means of deepening life and of enhancing its process, that without 
the perturbing, goading power of contradiction life would lose its 
sap and sinews. 1 Nor is this a mere accompaniment, a sickly pal- 
lor cast upon scientific work, but a power permeating it to its very 
foundations and bestowing upon it sharply defined characteristics. 
On the other hand, amid all its abstractness, Hegel's views are not 
infrequently conveyed by means of glowing portrayals and fervent 
appeals to the senses. And so we opine that no one who will im- 
partially and thoroughly surrender himself to the powerful influ- 
ences of Hegel's system as a whole can possibly gainsay to him the 
title of a great and genuine philosopher. Nowhere is the dominant 
bent of our century for history and sociology so distinctly placed at 
the summit of philosophical thought as in the philosophy of Hegel. 
But this does not signify that we are obliged to accept Hegel 
as our chief guide in modern philosophical investigation or that we 
can or should accept as definitive his work. Rigorous, unhampered 
criticism is nowise incompatible with recognition of transcendent 
intellectual power. Such criticism, however, should not carp from 
without at the results of the system before it, but should place 
itself at its centre and there put to the test its tenability as a whole. 
In this undertaking the important question arises whether the real- 
ity present to the philosopher's mind is mastered by his thought, 
whether the intuition and the system of the man are combined and 
form an inward unity. To this question we must emphatically answer 
no. With Hegel intuition is not merely the elaborating and visu- 
alising, the practical applying of the system, but it is characterised 
by a different and far richer and more substantial fundamental con- 
ception. The system, rigorously conceived, is panlogism — and pan- 
logism not only in the sense of its seeking a thoroughgoing, logical 
concatenation of things, but panlogism in the absolute sense of as- 
serting that thought alone, wholly by itself, and as the upshot of 
its own independent developmental movement, is the creator of all 

'Compare on this point P. Cams on "The Problem of Good and Evil," in the 
July, 1896, number of The Monist, and the same writer's Primer of Philosophy, p 
100 et seq. 
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existence. Reality here is nothing but the intellectual process, 
nothing but thought proceeding from itself and reverting into itself. 
"All the choir of heaven and the furniture of earth" is transmuted 
into a prodigious web of logical relations. Such self-sufficient 
thought can tolerate nothing beside itself. It must annihilate, per- 
force, all immediate intuition and feeling, all psychical inwardness, 
all ethical valuation ; must destroy all the contents of life. Man is 
here converted outright into a mere tool of the logical process, and 
logically he should utterly dissolve therein, never again attaining 
living experience or command of the process through the agency of 
personality, and therefore never again being able to convert it into 
personal conviction and sentiment. Thus all human doing, all va- 
ried human movement in life would remain at bottom cold and 
empty ; the soul would be wrested from the bosom of reality. 

This tendency is unquestionably a marked feature of Hegel, 
but it is not all of Hegel. It is incessantly counteracted by the lux- 
uriant intuition of a personality that belonged to a great epoch and 
had made his own the total fruits of the world's historical experi- 
ence. Thus his convictions acquire enthusiasm from Christianity, 
which in his early theological studies at Tubingen had grown so fa- 
miliar to him ; so the riches of the whole golden age of German 
literature found embodiment in his philosophy of art ; and so his 
political views were fructified by the conception of the modern 
civilised state. His profound grasp of the forces and causes acting 
at the foundation of history and society is the very feature, in fact, 
that distinguishes Hegel. Wherever a living visual grasp of real- 
ity is associated with intellectual creation, there Hegel's achieve- 
ments have been great and have always borne fruit. On the other 
hand, even where such connexion has been established, we cannot 
deceive ourselves as to the fact that perfect inward unity does not 
exist. The contents of the system point beyond panlogism, yet 
without ever reaching, as contrasted therewith, their full develop- 
ment. 

Particularly striking, again, is the limitation of Hegel's thought 
at points where his work seeks no connexion with intuition, as is 
the case in many branches of logic and psychology, and more espe- 
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cially so in the case of nature. For in these instances, where the 
method of construction by concepts is thrown entirely upon its own 
resources, Hegel often becomes formal, empty, and unendurable. 
His thoroughgoing contempt for experience is here mercilessly 
avenged. And if, despite its crushing failure in this regard, the 
presumption of the system, as being the end-all and be-all of re- 
search, is still doggedly persisted in, the violent opposition it has 
encountered is readily intelligible. It is now also luminously ap- 
parent how little the lever of pure cenceptual effort can accomplish 
when it has no hold on substance, but hovers in the empty air. 

The logical process proving powerless to comprehend the 
whole wealth of reality, and intuition and system having parted 
company, a second cardinal misgiving is produced by the attempt 
to convert all reality into a restlessly onward surging process, and 
at the same time to survey this process as a whole, to interpret it 
and make it part of our personal experience. That a contradiction 
inheres in this attempt is shown with special distinctness in Hegel's 
attitude towards history. Hegel demands here both a final conclu- 
sion and unceasing striving onwards. The immeasurability of the 
intellectual process is absolutely contradictory to cessation at a 
fixed point of time ; the movement must continue forever. An un- 
bounded future lies before us ; the present is merely a link in an 
endless chain. In the logical elaboration of this idea every single 
age would be a transitional point only, and all valuation relative. 
By the law of contradiction, all truths and estimates of the present 
must perforce be reversed into their opposites. But Hegel will not 
dream of admitting these inevitable conclusions; if he accepted 
them, he would sacrifice the very essence of his system and give up 
all claim to speculative philosophy. The latter exactingly demands 
a survey of the movement as a whole, which would require with- 
drawal from the realm of becoming into that of a persisting exist- 
ence, a removal into a kingdom of eternal truth. Were Hegel to 
give up such an ultimate conclusion and contemplation from the 
point of view of the whole, his philosophy would sink to a mere 
passing glimpse of a fleeting epoch of time and offer only an in- 
stantaneous photograph of reality. 
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There are asserted here, accordingly, two diametrically oppo- 
site tendencies, which stand unreconciled by the side of each other. 
On the one hand, we have a stabilism, which regards the develop- 
mental course of the world as terminated, which is turned irrevoc- 
ably to the past and has not the slightest interest in the future ; on 
the other hand, we have a radicalism which promises a constant 
renewal of life and holds out the constant possibility of catastro- 
phes. In the mind of the master the conservative tendency pre 
vailed, which resulted in a serene contemplation of things. With the 
disciples the radical tendency got the upper hand, and so Hegel- 
ianism became the main bulwark of the revolutionary movement of 
our century, and as such it is preserved to-day in social democracy, 
particularly in Germany. 

IV. 

The foregoing contradictions explain fully the different attitudes 
which men take towards Hegel, and the alternate attraction and 
repulsion which he exerts upon different minds. In its mother 
country the destiny of the system was determined by the fact that 
the final shaping of Hegel's philosophy coincided with a great crisis 
in the nation's life, — a crisis in which speculative and artistic pur- 
suits were abandoned and men's energies turned to the solution of 
scientific and political problems, in which the philosophy of ideal- 
ism was abandoned for that of realism. Previously to Hegel in 
Germany the interest of thinkers was dominated by questions relat- 
ing to spiritual and mental culture. The worth and greatness of a 
man was measured solely by his participation in intellectual work. 
Instead of this, from about 1830 on, man as he actually exists, man 
as he is in flesh and blood, becomes more and more the ruling in- 
terest of life. The burning problems and tasks now spring from 
man's relations to his environment and to society; the world of 
speculation pales away, and is forced more and more into the back- 
ground. Hegel's philosophy itself has been pressed into the service 
of this realistic movement, and at the same time forced, as above 
explained, into the relativistic and radical mould. Upon the whole, 
however, his philosophy has had to resign its primacy to the natu- 
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ral sciences. A scientific epoch begins its career of victory. And 
when philosophy actually did again secure an independent standing, 
it was the doctrine of Schopenhauer that first took possession of 
thinking minds. 

And nothing is more characteristic of Schopenhauer's meth- 
ods than their diametrical contrast to Hegel's philosophy. In Hegel 
we have the unfolding of the intellectual process with its endless 
concatenations ; in Schopenhauer, abandonment to immediate feel- 
ing and intuition ; in the former, intellectual life, powerful creating 
and shaping ; in the latter, pure intuiting, luxuriant sentiment, and 
suffering ; there, a pressing of all experience into the service of the 
positive and rational ; here, an equally vigorous use of it in the ser- 
vice of the negative and irrational. Only very gradually was any- 
thing like an equilibrium of philosophical judgment restored in 
Germany, leading to Hegel's reinstatement in his rights and fame. 
But to readopt him outright was and is absolutely impossible, owing 
to the great inward revolutions and crises that have come upon the 
nation. 

Quite different is the situation in English-speaking countries. 
The particular relations and complications of the German environ- 
ment are lacking here. In these countries one can absorb and di- 
gest Hegel without misgivings. Under these circumstances it is 
quite intelligible that he should exert a powerful attraction. A newly 
aspiring intellectual life is strongly fascinated by the spirit which 
here operates, and is the more attracted to it by the fact that it 
finds in it a potent offset to many superficial and unproductive ten- 
dencies of the day. As contrasted with the distraction of modern 
life, one finds here unity and coherency, uniformity in all depart- 
ments ; as contrasted with the many varied sorts of dualism, one 
finds a robust monism ; as contrasted with the languor of mysticism 
and pessimism, a joyful faith in the potency of reason, in reality, and 
in our ability to force our way through to it. Whereas now reflex- 
ion, self-contemplation, and subjective vanity are so prevalent, in 
Hegel everything personal and relating to self vanishes before the 
seriousness of labor. Finally, the transforming of life into thought 
and work is valiantly opposed to all kinds of utilitarianism. It is 
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thus the yearning for a deepening of life, for a more substantial 
content of thought which drives people to Hegel. In this sense we 
may salute Hegelianism in America with sympathy, and wish for it 
a constantly growing diffusion. 

But it also appears here in its narrower conception, and with 
even more dogmatic assertion, and this excites criticism and oppo- 
sition. Hegel's system is not infrequently treated as definitively 
conclusive. All the intellectual and ethical needs of man are osten- 
sibly satisfied by it, and even to-day it is still supposed to dominate 
the movement of thought. All that is great and good in history is 
believed to be scientifically comprehended and condensed in Hegel. 
It is also asserted to be in full harmony with Christianity, as was 
recently asserted in an article in The Monist. If we accept the anal- 
ysis given in the present article, we must not only look upon this 
as incorrect, but must say that it betrays an inaccurate conception 
of the great thinker. Hegel is in the first instance the philosopher 
of the absolute intellectual process. Even that in his philosophy 
which is not absorbed in this intellectual process receives from it a 
characteristic coloring. Contradiction must arise where men see 
more in reality than the incessant movement of unhampered 
thought, which derives its motive powers wholly from its own re- 
sources. What was said regarding the cleft between intuition and 
system and regarding the contradiction in the concept of the abso- 
lute process, applies to all the regenerated forms of Hegelianism. 
The multitudinous experiences which humanity has gained in sci- 
ence and life since the heyday of Hegel's philosophy, only render 
it more impossible for modern thought to readopt it in a modified 
form. Hegel's system is pure philosophical spiritualism. It can 
never allow independence or significance to sensuous existence; 
Hegel holds that "Nature is the theatre of infinite mind: nature 
exists only for man." 

With such convictions his glance is absolutely restricted to 
terrestrial nature. The remaining celestial bodies seem hardly to 
exist for him. Here on earth reality seems to live out its existen- 
tial r61e. All this is quite in harmony with an age which was so 
absolutely taken up with the life and creations of man that nature 
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filled merely the part of a background to the play. But how can 
such a conception be adhered to to-day, when nature has acquired 
so infinitely much more significance for us and life has been utterly 
transformed by our having revealed her laws and exploited her 
powers? Further, filled with his artistic conception of nature, 
Hegel looks upon the formation of natural life as a quiet, peace- 
ful development ; he makes organic creatures evolve from the 
bosom of nature as the bud from the blossom. Does not our hav- 
ing learned the import of the struggle for existence necessarily 
change the whole face of our world-conception? Finally, we stand 
in the midst of tremendous social complications, and daily have 
palpable proof of the prodigious potency of the outward conditions 
of life. With Hegel, on the contrary, the life and development of 
human beings is entirely dominated by spiritual, and pre-eminently 
by intellectual, factors. 

And still another scruple is raised by panlogism of the Hegel- 
ian stripe, with its transforming of all reality into the movement of 
absolute thought. In the first place, to-day we have too modest 
an opinion of human powers to identify our thought thus quickly 
and lightly with absolute thought. We know that even under the 
most favorable circumstances and only by dint of hard labor and 
slow methods we can lift ourselves to the point where our thought 
is dominated by the unerring compulsion of truth. And again it is 
impossible for us to set ourselves so flippantly and rashly above 
the authority of experience as Hegel did, or, rather, fancied he did. 
For in truth Hegel himself incessantly drew from experience, and 
his system took on living form only through the assistance offered 
by this factor. How empty and hollow his performances are when 
his supposed absolute thought is drawing wholly from its own re- 
sources may be abundantly seen. 

But the chief objection to Hegel springs from the circumstance 
that mind or spirit is more than intellect, and spiritual life broader 
than thought. In identifying spirituality with bare intellectuality, 
its full scope is not asserted. Inwardness, pure and simple, of psy- 
chic life, is suppressed. The intellectual powers violently displace 
the moral elements. The ideal in humanity is, with Hegel, not 
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free personality, but the spiritual, and, notably, the intellectually 
productive man ; not the moral character in the sense of Kant, but 
the genius in the sense of an artistic, romantic world-view. We see 
that Hegel's system is not without its ethical element, yet this ele- 
ment is a mere appendage of intellectual activity, not the germ of 
a new and higher life. So, too, Hegel's religious teachings, when 
closely examined, are quite different from the conception of religion 
advanced by the great creeds of the world, and particularly by Chris- 
tianity. The gist of religion is with him nothing but the absorp- 
tion of the individual in the universal intellectual process. How 
such a conception can be identified with moral regeneration of the 
Christian stripe, with purification of the heart, is unintelligible to 
us. With Hegel, religion is at bottom but one, and that a lower, 
species of philosophy (the grasping of truth in the form of repre- 
sentation), and it is hard for it to assert by the side of philosophy 
anything like independence. Again, Hegel's religion is fundamen- 
tally different from the Christian as well as the Buddhistic, by the 
fact that it disposes of the problem of suffering in life in a manner 
altogether different from those religions. For just as his system of 
the absolute intellectual process, by positing a formal reason, a con- 
formity to law, and a progressive movement in the All, totally con- 
verts reality into reason, so also it cherishes the belief that it has 
cleared up by the world's movement itself everything that is dark, 
and to have completely overcome all suffering. On the other hand, 
the bent of the system is here thoroughly optimistic and rational- 
istic. Participation in the civilising process appears to lift man 
above all cares and pains and appears to give to his life perfect and 
full contentment. But what necessity exists then to take refuge in 
religion at all, or to demand the opening up of a new world such as 
humanity heretofore has always expected of religion? 

In short, in order to understand Hegel accurately in all his 
characteristic phases, one must also formulate his limitations, one 
must recognise the impossibility of going back unqualifiedly to his 
standpoint. In wishing, therefore, for a constantly increasing dif- 
fusion of the study of Hegel in America, we hope at the same time 
that the students of his philosophy will preserve their full inde- 
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pendence when under the master's sway, and not surrender them- 
selves to blind subjection. 

To adopt Hegel's system again to-day without qualifications, 
after so many tremendous revolutions in life, would be a thoroughly 
artificial restoration. And all such restorations, seeing that they 
subordinate their own time to one which is alien to it, are wont to 
be extremely unfruitful. Nor do they harmonise well with the deep- 
rooted conviction of thought, according to which all reality is an 
unceasing, onward-streaming of life. May the students of to-day, 
therefore, separate in Hegel the transitory from the intransitory, 
may they work out clearly and courageously those elements in his 
thought which are independent of his time and are calculated to 
further to-day the aspirations of high creative endeavor, and may 
they free themselves by searching criticism from everthing that was 
either at the beginning insufficient or has been proved by subse- 
quent developments to be insufficient. It is the mark of all really 
great achievements and great men to be able to stand such winnow- 
ing, and, when everything has been rejected, to remain great still. 
And we believe that Hegel, too, can stand this test. 

Rudolph Eucken. 
Jena. 



